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TENDENCIES. 
BY D. B. BRIGGS, A. M., PRINCIPAL OF THE UNION SCHOOL, ANN ARBOR. 


THE tendencies of this age are unfavorable to the progress of 
scholarship, and the development of a higher literature. The 
cause of an unprogressive scholarship, and a languishing literature, 
is found, not in the character of our institutions, but in the pas- 
sion and taste, the thought and ambition of the people. The age 
is too mechanical for scholarship. As science is the foundation of 
art, a high degree of skill and perfection in the mechanical arts 
might presuppose a corresponding perfection in the sciences — 
that the advancement of the one would be followed by a corre- 
sponding advancement of the other. 

This would be true, if their dependence was mutual, and each 
held its proper and legitimate place in public attention. In the 
present age, the mechanic and manufacturing arts have gained the 
ascendency in the public mind, and their rapid progress outstrips 
the slow march of the sciences. The mind is turned from the 
field of discovery to the field of invention. Genius is employed 
in the application of principles to the production of machinery ; 
but not to the investigation and analysis of truth. Such an age 
will be characterized by the general spread of education, — knowl- 
edge will be diffused, but not augmented ; science will scatter her 
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treasures, but not increase her stores; literature will polish and 
refine, but not elevate and purify. In such an age, literary and 
philosophical genius will be turned to mechanical invention, its 
vast educational interests swallowed up in the tide of commercial 
trade ; science will be divested of her noblest attractions, and only 
studied and desired as the useful handmaid of the mechanical and 
manufacturing arts. The best talent of the country will be de- 
voted to the conception and prosecution of schemes of physical 
improvement ; to the formation and execution of plans for the 
rapid development of manufacturing and commercial greatness. 
It will dig vast canals, excavate harbors, cover the sea with steam- 
ships, bore tunnels, and weave over the land a network of rail- 
roads. Every power and agency which science has discovered, 
will be chained to the wheel of business. 

In an age of great progress and perfection in mechanical arts 
and trades, there will necessarily be a minute division and sub- 
division of labor. The highest skill attainable in each department 
of labor, will be demanded to the perfection of the whole. ‘To 
acquire this, the ambitious and successful operator must devote 
undivided attention to the practice of one particular branch of 
labor; having gained the perfection of skill and knowledge 
required in his department, he may be a finished workman, though 
he knows nothing of the other branches belorging to his trade, 
and equally ignorant of those scientific principles, which lie at the 
foundation of it as a useful art. How important for mechanical 
skill, yet how fatal to the enlargement of mind, is this confined 
and exclusive application to the subdivided details of business ! 
The nature of such occupations is unfavorable to the progress of 
scholarship, and a full development of the man. The uniformity 
of employment in which the mass of men are engaged ; the severe 
and unremitting toil to which they are exposed ; that division of 
labor which fixes them down to one limited and unchanging occu- 
pation, affords but little time and scope for the exercise of the 
intellectual faculties, without which, science and philosophy can 
make but slow and limited progress. 

America may challenge the world in the wonder and utility of 
her inventions, but cannot claim the palm of literary superiority. 
Science has been neglected, that machinery might be perfected ; 
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the study of philosophy, left for the practice of art ; the quiet and 
reclusive life of the scholar, exchanged for the cares and ceaseless 
activities of business life. Other nations have excelled us in other 
particulars. The Egyptians surpassed us in the grandeur of their 
public monuments ; the Hebrews, in piety; the Greeks, in taste ; 
the Romans, in virtue. But we excel them all in the progress of the 
physical sciences, and their ingenious and wonderful application to 
the useful arts. Herein lies our peculiar glory; and it should 
serve to moderate the pride and boast of our inventive superiority, 
to remember that the ancients excelled us in most of the attain- 
ments belonging to our moral and intellectual nature. 

We would not be understood as underrating the importance of 
the application of physical sciences to mechanical uses. They have 
done much to multiply human enjoyment, and diminish human 
suffering ; they have done much to relieve toil of its heaviest bur- 
dens, and increase and cheapen the conveniences and elegancies of 
every day life, and been chiefly instrumental in introducing the 
refinement and civilization of the age. 

While we look with proud satisfaction upon the brilliant destinies 
of a mechanical and manufacturing age, we should not be unmind- 
ful of those higher destinies belonging to an intellectual life. There 
is a philosophy purer and higher than the philosophy of water- 
wheels and steam-engines —a science beyond the science of me- 
chanics — and a scholarship that comprehends them both. Science 
has relation to the spiritual and the speculative, as well as to the 
material and practical. ‘There is a science of mathematics mixed 
with the forms, motions, and magnitudes of material bodies ; and 
there is a mathematics pure and unmixed, abstract and unchange- 
able as the existence of truth. Philosophy has a spirituality, as 
well as material utility. ‘The true scholar will never question the 
wisdom, but study the higher utility of its connection. But while 
we would not have philosophy and science do less for the perfec- 
tion of the arts, neither would we have the patronage bestowed 
upon inventive genius, deter the ardent student from the more 
honorable pursuit of science, independent of its collateral utility. 
We would not check the spirit of invention, but quicken the spirit 
of scientific discovery. We would not have the workshop and 
factory deserted, but the academy and the portico thronged. But 
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the influences of a manufacturing and mechanical age are against 
the schools. The tendency of such an age, is to utilize every prin- 
ciple of science, and materialize every truth of philosophy. And 
every science that cannot be made the slave of practical art, is dis- 
carded as ideal and visionary. 

Such an age may produce a steam-engine and a cotton-gin, but 
not a Paradise Lost, and Novum Organum. It may give birth to 
the genius of an Arkwright and Fulton, but not of a Milton, or a 
Bacon. The monuments of its creative power will be found in the 
patent office, and not in the gallery and alcove. — Michigan Jour- 
nal of Education. 





ZESTHETIC EDUCATION. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE CLAY COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 


BY R. 8. OSBORN. 


Ir has aptly been said that man has a world without correspond- 
ing to a world within him. Is there light without? There is an 
eye within which enables him to behold it. Is there a relation 
existing between material things without? There is an intellect 
within by means of which he comprehends this relation. Is there 
a moral law without, given by the great Jehovah to man? There 
is an impulse within that tells him to obey this law. Is there an 
earth without, which came from the plastic hand of the Divine 
Architect, and contains harmonious sounds, proportions, and col- 
ors? There is a faculty within, that prepares him (man) for the 
enjoyment of harmony. It is to the importance of cultivating this 
faculty that we wish to call your attention; but let us first ascer- 
tain how this desideratum may be attained. 

The great law pervading every branch of education, the polar 
star, which guides the teacher along the rugged, thorny, dim path 
of his way is, that temperate action strengthens the impulses, fac- 
ulties, and organs of the system, and that inaction weakens them. 
If the muscles are to be developed, the educator causes the stu- 
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dent to put forth physical efforts. If the intellect is to be culti- 
vated, he requests him to think ; to study, and gives him the ad- 
vantages of a learned society. Ifthe morals are to be improved, 
he teaches him the elements of the moral law, requires him to be 
governed by principles of equity, induces him to habitually do that 
which is right, and shields him from the corrupting influence of 
fiction and fashion. And if taste is to be refined, he instructs him 
in music, drawing and painting — those arts which are based upon 
the eternal laws of harmony — leads him forth amidst the works 
of nature, and bids him drink in the rich scenery, the pure pleas- 
ures, which a thirsty soul may find there. 

Having rudely sketched the method of improving taste, we shall 
now speak more at length of its importance ; and, in order to place 
this part of the subject beyond doubt or cavil, we shall endeavor 
to demonstrate five propositions. 

Ist. Were the masses instructed in esthetics, the expenses of living 
would be greatly reduced, and society enabled the more effectively to 
perform its benevolent, heaven-born duties. Architecture may be 
adduced as an example in proof of this proposition. Instead of 
grand and imposing edifices, built according to the laws of harmo- 
ny, like some of the ancients, we have the profusely ornamented, 
which may, and undoubtedly do, attract attention ; but they afford 
no real pleasure to the beholder. It is a rare thing in these days, 
to see edifices which satisfy the innate desires of taste ; yet untold 
sums have been spent for the ornamental work on them. ‘True 
taste, agreeing with nature, chooses that which is simple and har- 
monical; but a corrupt one, that which is gaudy, showy, and cost- 
ly ; hence, were our minds refined in the school of nature, instead 
of fashion ; were we to consider that drunkenness and the use of 
tobacco are blemishes truly revolting to refinement ; or, in other 
words, were we governed by the principles of esthetics, millions of 
dollars would be saved annually. This sum would endow our col- 
leges, build our churches, educate the poor, and, threading its way 
through the dark avenues of the city, would shed a gladdening 
beam across the path of misery that dwells an inhabitant there. 

2d. Were the principles of taste generally understood, the health 
of society would be improved. 

If any one doubts the truth of this, let him go to or through the 
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outskirts of a city, where the ragged, lazy, and filthy are herded, 
and see how disease revels there in all its glory, and how death 
often reigns without arival. Let him visit the fair invalid, pining, 
wasting, fading away, and ask her the cause of these sighs and groans. 
Ah! she was one of the votaries of fashion ; and consumption, ever 
sure of its marked victims, is gnawing at her vitals. All-who are 
not governed by principles of taste violate a law, and hence suffer 
the penalty attached to it. 

3d. It gives tone to the mind, and improves the morals, of man. 

The intellect is developed by thinking, and if thought, in the 
aggregate, moulds the character, then each individual idea stamps 
its own nature on the soul. But thought has for its basis mate- 
riality ; hence it will correspond with the attributes of the object 
upon which it is exercised. Ifthe subject of thought is beautiful, 
picturesque, and lofty, the idea will be chaste, happy, and digni- 
fied. On the contrary, low, disgusting objects induce correspond- 
ing affections. 

Mr. President, you have undoubtedly observed that, when 
viewing a level landscape, thought seems to creep listlessly and 
lazily along, like the streams which meander through it ; but, when 
standing at the base of a high mountain, whose top, covered with 
the frosts of ages, is bathed in the clouds, and down whose sides 
leaps the maddened rill, the soul is awakened, the mind elevated, 
and the feelings ennobled. You may have remarked, sir, while 
sailing on the ocean, as the night approached, and the sun, draped 
with rich, fleecy, golden clouds, sank quietly beneath the spark- 
ling wave, what happy, calm feelings stole insensibly o’er the 
mind, and carried you away, on the wings of imagination, to the 
fireside at home, and left you fondly lingering with the loved ones 
there ; but, as the winds began to howl, the billows to heave, the 
thunder to roll, and the lightning to flash, the very depths of the 
soul were agitated. Grand, terrific thoughts, which no language 
can express, no artist portray, tumultuously thronged the brain. 

- Russia, one of the most powerful of modern empires, has long 
sought to conquer insignificant Circassia ; but then, she has some 
magnificent mountains. As her inhabitants tread the lofty hill- 
side, they view with contempt the efforts of a foe to enslave those 
on whose minds nature has stamped freedom. The inhabitants of a 
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plain, sir, may be forced to do reverence to the hat of a Gessler ; 
but never the alpine spirit of a TELL. 

Had we time, we would take the history of great men, of the 
rise and fall of nations, and thus exhibit, in a vivid manner, the 
effects of taste; but for the present we forbear. Let us take a 
familiar example, however, to illustrate this part of the subject. 
There are two men, one of whom keeps his buildings and fences 
in good repair; the other suffers them to go to decay. The 
dwelling of one is surrounded with a pleasant, shady lawn; the 
other with logs, cast-off shoes, broken-down wagons, etc. The 
first will entertain you with that ease and dignity which character- 
izes the true gentleman ; but the mind of the latter will be like 
the old lumber amidst which he moves. 

I trust that no one will discredit this theory because the effects 
of taste are not immediately perceptible. The works of nature are 
often slow and silent, yet the result is majestic. As the insignifi- 
cant coral insects toil in myriads for days and years without our 
being able to perceive their progress, yet, when ages shall have 
passed, we behold the product of their labor, — islands, mountains, 
mighty continents ; so, though we may not be able to trace the 
daily influence of taste, yet it is seen, is felt, when years have 
circled away. 

Surround a child with pleasant landscapes, interspersed with 
umbrageous trees, creeping vines, blushing flowers, murmuring 
fountains, and laughing rills, then cultivate his taste in each 
branch of esthetics, and he will never become a black-hearted 
rascal. On the contrary, were he to grow up in some lonely by- 
way, surrounded with filth and covered with rags, while the 
patched window of the miserable tenement scarcely admits light 
enough to distinguish the despairing countenances of his friends, 
“the outward man would reflect the inward mind;” for, in the 
language of Shakspeare : 


“ The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, stratagem and spoils, 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 
Let not such a man be trusted.” 
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The other departments: of taste exert an influence similar to 
music, because they are governed by the same law. 

4th. Taste is an incentive to obtain knowledge ; it promotes in- 
dustry, and binds society together. 


To a professional teacher, it is needless to state, that a pupil must 
become interested in a study, before he will make rapid advance- 
ment in it. Taste not only exerts a calm and soothing influence 
on the mind, and thus prepares the student for progress ; but, as 
the beacon, glimmering on some distant isle of the ocean, invites 
the mariner to brave the dangers of the deep, to overcome the diffi- 
culties which beset his way, and at last enjoy the new scenes and 
pleasant climes discovered there ; so taste, found in every science, 
lures on the weary student, pours an oblation of sweet incense on 
the altars of education, revivifies the sinking energies, buoys hope, 
and causes the flickering, slumbering fires of aspiration to burst 
forth into a meridian blaze of glory. If there is one earth-born 
spectacle more sublime than all others, it is the student, upon 
whom cruel, relentless fate, has placed the crushing hand of pov- 
erty. He grasps a round in the ladder of science, while he yet 
struggles to beat back adverse circumstances. He puts forth a 
spasmodic effort, and climbs, and while buffeting the waves of ad- 
versity, yet higher ascends, until he has attained a position far in 
advance of fortune’s favorites, and placed the laurel wreath of fame 
upon his own fair brow. But let us return to the subject. 

Taste is also an incentive to industry ; for, in order to gratify it, 
we are stimulated to beautify our fields and possessions. But 
others may enjoy the results of our labors, as well as ourselves ; 
and hence it contrasts finely with the desire for riches. One is 
founded on the harmony of nature ; the other on the lust for lucre. 
The works of one are for the whole community ; the other for a 
single individual. The warm, pure rays of taste develop virtue, 
charity, and love, thus binding the hearts and heads of society to- 
gether into one happy fraternity ; but the selfish, cold, freezing de- 
sire for riches fosters covetousness, deception, and hatred, thus 
debasing man, and rendering him a fit subject for hell. Truly do 
the Scriptures say, “‘ It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 

5th. Taste is the only source of true happiness. 
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“ Oh, happiness! our being’s end and aim, 

Good, pleasure, ease, content — whate’er thy name; 
That something still which prompts the eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die; 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O’erlooked, seen double, by the fool and wise ; 
Plant of celestial seed! if dropped below, 

Say in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow.” 


Pope, in these few lines, has beautifully expressed the confused 
ideas which most individuals have, relative to happiness. This 
confusion is often caused by neglecting to discriminate between 
happiness and rest. Simply freedom from care, pain, and trouble, 
is not happiness ; for, were it so, “the sleep that knows no wak- 
ing,” would be the most felicitous state. Man’s aspirations are 
higher, nobler, than reclining on the downy bed, in luxurious 
repose, —than the subdued, quiet, dreamy action of the brain, — 
than freedom from the turmoils of passion, or the upbraidings of 
a guilty conscience. Let us remember that rest is a passive state, 
only fitting man for active enjoyment. To gratify revenge, then, 
is not the inlet of happiness, because that only satisfies an unholy 
ambition. ‘To seek knowledge is not the fountain from which it 
wells; for, in doing this, we but quiet the cravings of nature. To 
do right is not its source; for this only stills a troubled con- 
science, and hence fits man for its enjoyment. ‘Taste, however, 
comes not as answering to the clamorous calls of an impulse. It 
emanates from a purer clime, and diffuses calm, serene, and holy 
feelings. When an individual, of refined mind, bathes himself in 
the pure, liquid light of day, and views the ever-changing shades 
of color, chasing each other among the leaves of the trees; or when 
he feels the exhilarating breeze, bearing note of sweetest harmony, 
fan his brow, feelings of sweet joy spring up in his soul, and woo 
him from earth. Other scenes of perfect loveliness and unsur- 
passed beauty — the bright imagery, the fairy land of his imagina- 
tion — enchant his being still, and fill his cup with ecstatic bliss. 
This view of happiness accords with the theory of Christianity ; 
for Christ speaks of man entering into his rest ; that his past sins 
are to be forgiven, and the cry of a guilty conscience is to be 
hushed. After this, he enters the New Jerusalem through the 
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portals of death, and there enjoys forevermore, that pure happiness 
which emanates from the eternal laws of harmony. 

In conclusion, if an esthetic education would lessen the expense 
of living, exert a sanitary influence, prove to be an incentive to 
industry, dispel the gloom of despondency, smile upon the home 
of dark despair, cause the dormant affections to leap with joy, bind 
the hearts of men together into a glorious brotherhood, and lead 
their aspirations heavenward ; if it would accomplish all, or any 
of that which I claim for it, I ask you, is it not worthy the atten- 
tion of an intelligent community? Will not some daring innova- 
tor immortalize himself, by converting the dreary school-room into 
the schvol-boy’s delightful home? ‘hen, let him construct the 
pleasant walks and shady bowers, and plant there the rose and jes- 
samine, for the little girls to admire, cherish, and love, and thus, 
by surrounding influences, cultivate the noblest principles of the 
soul, purity and love. 





MANUAL EXERCISES. 


TEACHERS, and especially those who have charge of primary 
and intermediate grades, will find it conducive to the happiness and 
quiet of their pupils, to devote a few minutes daily to some manual 
exercises in which all may take part. It will relieve them from 
the usual monotony of school-room exercises, and make discipline 
more easy. Such exercises will also be promotive of health. 
After a little careful practice, they will, with remarkable precision 
and readiness, assume the position as the teacher calls the number. 
Let perfect attention and promptness be acquired. ‘Two sets of 
these exercises follow, and the teacher can add, change, or extend, 
as circumstances may render desirable. 


Ser No. 1. 
Sit erect. : 
Fold arms. 
Extend right hand. 
Extend left hand. 
Extend both hands, in front. 
Clap three times. 
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. Both hands extended horizontally. 
12. 
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Place right hand on head. 

Place left hand on head. 

Raise both hands perpendicularly. 
Clap twice. 


. All rise — without noise. 
. All face the north. 
. All face the east. 


All face the south. 
All face the west. 


. All sit, quietly. 
. All take slates (or books), without noise. 


Set No. 2. 


Hands clasped and resting on edge of the desk. 

Sitting erect, arms folded. 

Arms folded behind. 

Ends of fingers resting on shoulder. 

Fingers meet on top of the head. 

Palms of the hands meet above the head, with one clap. 
Arms folded on the desk, head resting on them. 

Arms akimbo, hands on the hips, fingers towards each other. 
Right hand extending, left hand on the hip. 

Reverse the preceding. 


From the 11th position, hands brought up perpendicularly, 
fingers shaking. 


. Soft part of the ends of the fingers tapping on the desk, im- 


itating the sound of rain. 


. Hands twirling one over the other, then brought suddenly to 


the desk with a noise. 


5. Right hand extended, left hand on breast. 
. Reverse the preceding. 

. Both hands crossed on breast. 

. Arms extended forcibly and carried back. 
. All rise. 

. All sit. 


. Assume a devotional posture, — hands on the face, and head 


bending upon the desk. 


22. Study lessons. [Connecticut Common School Journal. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


THE variations that continually occur in our language, and all 
other spoken ones, are intelligibly shown in the following versions 
of the Lord’s Prayer, which we find in an exchange. 


(A. D., 1250.] 

Fader our in heven, helewyed bethe thy nam, com thy kinge- 
riche, thy will beth don in heven and in erthe. Our everich day 
breid gif ous to day. And forghive us our dettes, as we forgihven 
our dettoures. And lede ous nought into temptatioun, bot delyver 
us from ivel. Amen. 


[A. D., 1300.] 


Fadir our in hevene, Halewyd be thi name, come thi kingdam, 
Thi wille be don, as in hevene and in erthe. Our uche dayes bred 
give us to day. And forgive us our dettes, as we forgeven our 
dettoures, And lede us not in into temptatioun Bote delyvere us of 
yvel. Amen. 


[A. D., 1479, Wick.trre’s Breve.] 


Oou fadyr that art in heavenes. Halloed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come to, Be thy will done in erthe as in heavene ; Give 
to us this day our bread over other substances ; and forgif to us 
our dettis as we forgiven to our detters; and leed us not into 
temptation ; But delyvre vs from yvell’ Amen. 


[A. D., 1526, Tinpate’s TrestameEnt.] 

O oure father which art in heven’ halowed be thy name. Let 
thy kingdom come. Thy will be fulfilled’ as well in erth’ as hit 
ys in heven. Give vs this day our dayly breade. And forgive vs 
our treaspasess even as we forgeve them which treaspas vs. Leede 
vs not into temptation, but delyvre vs from yvel’ Amen. 


[A. D., 1589, CoverDate’s Bise.] 


Our father which art in heauen, halowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done euenin earth as it is heauen. 

Giue us this day or daily bread. 

And forgive us dettes as we also forgive our detters And lead 
us not into tentations but deliuer us from euill: for thine is the 
kingdome and the power and the glorie for euer. Amen. 
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[From Barnard’s American Journal of Education.} 


NEW AIDS TO THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


THE recent appearance of a new series of Descriptive, Physical, 
and Historical Maps, drawn by Mr. George Schroeter, Chart- 
ographer of the American Geographical Society, is, perhaps, not 
unknown to most of the readers of this journal. The merits of 
this series are, however, so extraordinary, the maps being so great 
an advance upon all previous efforts at geographical delineation in 
this country, that we have deemed it our duty, as the chroniclers 
and promoters of educational progress, to present an extended 
notice and description of them. 


WHAT IS GEOGRAPHY? 


It is, by most compilers, defined to be a description of the earth’s 
surface ; and, as it is treated in our current popular text-books, this 
description is limited almost entirely to meagre details of political 
divisions, with a smattering of social and historical statistics, with- 
out significance or value to the learner. It has been the bane of 
popular geographical instruction that it has been addressed to the 
memory almost exclusively. It has not descended to the causes of 
the multitudinous facts presented, nor has it searched for the mo- 
mentous consequences of the physical structure of the earth’s sur- 
face. It has not seized “those incessant mutual actions of the 
different portions of physical nature upon each other, of inorganic 
nature upon organized beings, upon man in particular, and upon 
the successive development of human societies. In a word, it has 
failed to consider the reciprocal action of all those forces, the per- 
petual play of which constitutes what may be called the life of the 
globe.” It has forgotten that the earth is the abode of man ; that it 
sustains relations ‘o man, and man to it ; and hence it has, as Guyot 
expresses it simply, “coldly anatomized the globe, by merely tak- 
ing cognizance of the arrangement of the various parts which con- 
stitute it.” 

The earth is the grand theatre of all man’s actions; it is the 
platform whereon the great problem of human development and 
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civilization is to be solved. And, since the Creator has placed 
humanity upon it for this purpose, it is evident that he has adapted 
it to the part it was designed to play in the accomplishment of his 
all-wise purposes. If this be so, then the study of the earth, or 
geography, it is manifest, should deal not only with surface de- 
scriptions, but with structure, with causes, with consequences. It 
should analyze, interpret, compare. It should seek to know the 
influence of structure and physical phenomena upon vegetable and 
animal life ; and, in short, it should aim to learn how the earth and 
its manifold forms of life, both organic and inorganic, are calcu- 
lated to promote the civilization and happiness of the race. It 
should strive to teach man how to use these wise provisions of the 
Creator, so as most effectually to secure the end for which both 
they and he were created. 


A FEW PERTINENT EXAMPLES. 


It is well to know the boundaries of a state or a kingdom, but 
it is far better to superadd to this knowledge the relations, either 
political or physical, which determined those boundaries. It is not 
generally understood, even among teachers, and much less among 
the masses of the people, that the limits of political divisions are, 
in most cases, determined primarily by physical considerations. 
And yet, this is a fact full of instruction. A well-constructed 
map, one which superadds to the mere forms of contour, a proper 
expression of the physical structure, is all that is needed to prove 
this fact to a careful observer. And how can we interpret the 
great evolutions of history except in the light of the physical as 
well as political causes which generated them? In fact, physical 
relations often themselves become the germs of political canses. 
The presence of a gold mine may lead to the conquest of a king- 
dom by a covetous neighbor, and hence to an entire change of its 
territorial limits. In the laying out of states, what, more than the » 
presence of rivers, lakes, and spurs of hills, or a range of moun- 
tains, determines the question of boundary ? 

It is useful to learn that rivers abound in a given country, and 
that these rivers rise at certain points, take certain directions, and 
pour their waters into certain reservoirs. But it is vastly more 
useful to inquire how those rivers came to be there, and what 
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great purposes they subserve, both in the economy of nature, and 
in the operations of commerce. Of what worth is it to teach that a 
mountain chain stretches here, or that a vast plateau spreads its 
monotonous surface there, without a further knowledge of the influ- 
ences which these great structures exert on climate, on production, 
on animal life, and hence on the life of man? Why should it not 
be known universally that these are the great refrigerators and con- 
densers of our planet? Why should it not be a common-place 
knowledge that an altitude of no more than 350 feet makes a dif- 
ference of one degree in the mean annual temperature? An alti- 
tude of only 1,600 feet almost completely changes the character of 
the climate, soil, productions, and hence of the people of a locality. 
There are abundant examples of this pregnant fact all around us. 
Compare the climate, soil, productions, and people of New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont with those of New Jersey or Delaware. Com- 
pare New York and Pennsylvania with Georgia and Alabama. 
Or, what is more striking, compare New England with the West- 
ern States in the same latitude. 


OCEANIC INFLUENCES. 


Is it more important to know that, between the old and new 
worlds, two vast oceans, the Atlantic and Pacific, stretch their 
broad bosoms, that they are respectively three and ten thousand 
miles wide, and that the waters of both are highly charged with 
salt, than it is that they are instinct with life, that restless currents 
sweep over them in nearly all directions, modifying the climate 
and productions of immense territories, facilitating or obstructing 
the: commerce and intercourse of nations ; that, between these and 
the atmosphere, in currents, there are striking coincidences in form 
and direction, and that, by their mutual play, the purity and health- 
fulness alike of air and sea are preserved, and thus they move 
majestically and ceaselessly on, freighted with priceless blessings to 
man ? 


These few examples and contrasts are, perhaps, sufficient to show 


the absurdity of prevailing methods of geographical instruction, as 
well as to indicate that higher views of the grand relations existing 
between the ‘ earth and man,” which should be the central thought 
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in all our studies in this department. It is manifest that geog- 
raphy, pursued in the spirit here indicated, which is the spirit of 
Humboldt and Ritter, would become not only one of the most at- 
tractive, but one of the most sublime and elevating, not to say use- 
ful studies in the whole range of scientific inquiry. 


WHY HAS NOT THIS METHOD PREVAILED ? 


The chief obstacle to the prevalence of this method heretofore 
has been the want of the requisite aids coming within the reach of 
all. Our maps have been too strictly confined to superficial de- 
tails. ‘They have been inaccurate, out of proportion, devoid of 
physical representations, badly colored, drawn on irregular scales, 
or no scale at all, thus rendering comparison impossible. ‘To study 
the earth with all its vast organs, so to speak, to investigate it in 
the light of its sublime and varied phenomena, it is requisite that 
we should possess ourselves of truthful likenesses, that we may 
seize upon these phenomena as if by proxy, and hold them in our 
grasp till we can properly observe, compare, and characterize 
them. ‘The field is so vast, and the range of our vision is so lim- 
ited, that there must needs be reduction, and this reduction must 
be so skilfully performed as to preserve all the essential truthful- 
ness of the original. 


PARTICULAR DESCRIPTION OF THE MAPS. 


We begin with Europe, because it is the smallest of the series, 
and may be regarded as the unit of comparison as to size. This 
map occupies a space of eighteen square feet, being four and a half 
feet long, and four feet wide. The coloring is peculiarly brilliant 
and rich, greatly relieving the outlines of the complicated tissue of 
political divisions which make up this interesting continent. The 
river systems and mountain chains are delineated in a style so bold 
and distinct, that to see is to believe. They are in striking con- 
trast to the ill-defined and inaccurate representations of common 
maps. 

The northern limit of the vine and of grain, the lines of the an- 
nual temperature of the freezing point, and the southern limit of 
polar ice, are distinctly shown, and add much to the interest of the 
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pupil’s research, as into the structure and history of that conti- 
nent, which plays so important a part in the march of civilization. 

There are two sets of profiles exhibiting the reliefs, accompanying 
the map of Europe. Three of these sectionsrun from east to west, and 
the remaining two extend from north to south, and together they 
afford the most complete view of the continent, its form and struct- 
ure, ever afforded to the student of geography in our country. 

Of the east and west sections, we have the northernmost on the 
parallel of sixty degrees, extending from the Shetland Islands 
eastwardly, to Mt. Konjakooski in the Ural range, and passing 
through the highest peak of the Scandinavian hills, elevated about 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea. ‘There is almost an unin- 
terrupted level from the eastern base to the plains of Northern Rus- 
sia, in longitude thirty-two degrees east. From this point, the 
great plain referred to, which is about 1,000 feet above the sea- 
level, extends to the Urals, with but little variation in the eleva- 
tion of the surface. 

The second section runs from Land’s End eastwardly along the 
parallel of fifty degrees, through the English Channel, touching 
the northern plains of France and Belgium, cutting the Erzgebirge 
and Sudetes, and passing through the immense pains of Galicia 
and Southern Russia, terminating at the Caspian Sea. The high- 
est peak of the Carpathians is shown in perspective in the north- 
ern distance. ‘The next and last of the east and west profiles 
stretches from the Azores through the Sierra de Estrella of Portu- 
gal, the Spanish plateau, on which rests the city of Madrid, and 
the Mediterranean, cutting Minorca, Sardinia, the Italian Apen- 
nines, Turkey, and the plateaus of Asia Minor, with the towering 
summits of the Caucasus in the distance. 

The longitudinal sections connect, 1st, Cape Matapan, in Greece, 
with the North Cape, affording us beautiful views of Mounts Elias 
and Parnassus in Greece, and the Balkans in Turkey and Transyl- 
vania, stretching across the immense plains of Poland, Finland, 
and Lapland ; 2d, Gibraltar on the south, cutting the Pyrenees in 
Spain, the Alps in Switzerland, and the Carpathians in Austria, 
thence stretching far away over the plains of Central Russia, to 
the base of the Ural Mountains on the Siberian boundaries. 


The sublime contrasts so vividly presented by these alternations 
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of mountain, valley, and plain, the vivid pictures presented of the 
great terrestrial masses, leading the student to an investigation of 
their functions and uses in the economy of nature, and their rela- 
tions to climate, productions, animal life, and the development of 
man, cannot fail to impart a charm to geographical studies, hereto- 
fore unknown in the history of our schools. 


ASIA AND PROFILES, 


Asia, the largest and the most interesting of the five great divis- 
ions, is here represented in a style worthy of her grandeur in 
physical structure, and of her distinction in the march of history. 
Asia was the cradle of the race, and, save the single family which 
was borne aloft on the world of waters, proved also to be its grave. 
For thousands of years she was almost the only theatre upon which the 
drama of human history, with its multitudinous scenes, events, and 
characters, was being performed. It is also the abode of all that 
is vast and sublime in physical structure ; of all that is varied and 
beautiful in animated nature; of every thing that is ‘pleasant to 
the sight and good for food.” Properly to represent her, there- 
fore, in these great characteristics, is worthy of a truly noble am- 
bition. Accordingly, Mr. Schroeter has given us two pictures — 
the map proper, occupying nearly fifty square feet, and a series of 
seven grand profiles, covering about twenty square feet. ‘These 
graphic earth-pictures it is difficult, and hence hazardous, to attempt 
to describe. No word-pictures can do them justice. ‘To be appre- 
ciated, they must be seen. 

Passing by the delineations of the merely descriptive or rather 
political characteristics, it may be stated generally, that, in bold- 
ness of outline, and in harmony and beauty of coloring, this map 
is thus far the gem of the series. Placed at a distance of thirty or 
forty feet from the pupil, it serves the purpose of an admirable 
outline, in which all the minute details are lost in the distance. 
But when within ten or fifteen feet of a class, it presents an im- 
mense mass of instructive physical facts, of the most varied and 
interesting character. Beginning on the north, we have the polar 
ice-fields, exhibiting the distribution of the frozen masses in all 
their gradations, from the closely formed “ pack,” to the floating 
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bergs, wending their lonely way to more southern climes. Next 
we observe the almost endless plains of Northern Siberia, stretch- 
ing away for thousands of miles, and studded here and there with 
deserts, whose peculiar character is indicated, in the drawing, by 
the difference in delineation, showing whether it be of the sili- 
cious or woody description. Approaching the southern border of 
this myste:ious land, the magnificent series of mountain-chains, 
and the succession of vast plateaus, which distinguish Asia above 
all other parts of the earth, begin their majestic marches. First, 
there is the chain of the Altais, whose highest peak, Bjelucha, is 
11,000 feet above the ocean. This is immediately succeeded by 
the plateau of Dzonugary, 1,300 feet; the Thian-Shan chain, 
Mount Bogdo-vola, 18,000 feet high ; the Desert of Lop, and the 
northern basis of the Quenlun, the former 2,000, and the latter 
5,000 feet high; the chain of the Quenlun, 21.000 feet; the 
plateau of Katschi and Tubet, 11,000 and 14,000 feet, and finally 
culminating inthe great Himalayan chain, 1,400 miles long, whose 
highest peak, Dhavalajire, towers to the immense altitude of 
28,070 feet, or more than five miles above the sea-level, being the 
highest point of land yet discovered upon the globe. Nothing 
can exceed the boldness, distinctness, and beauty, with which 
these mountain ranges are delineated. Great reliefs as they are 
upon the otherwise monotonous plain of the terrestrial surface, 
they stand out upon this map with a vividness almost rivalling the 
reality in nature. ‘The northern range of the camel, the northern 
limit of palms, of grain, and of trees, the circuit embraced within 
which the eruptive effects of the volcano Tombora in the island of 
Sumbarva were experienced, is defined, and the great Chinese 
Wall, and other interesting historical physical facts, are presented to 
relieve the monotony of mere descriptive details. But it is not until 
we survey the profiles which accompany this splendid map, that 
the grandeur of the physical forms which characterize this part of 
the world is fully revealed. Of these profiles, four extend in an 
east and west direction, while the remaining three are longitudi- 
nal. The first section begins at Mount Obdorsk, in the Ural 
chain, and, following the Arctic Circle, terminates at East Cape, 
in Bhering’s Straits. From the base of the Urals to East Cape, 


there is an almost uninterrupted plain. The second section opens 
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at the Ural river, in latitude fifty degrees on the west, cutting the 
steppes of Kirghisz and Ishim, the Altai mountains, and passing 
through Mongolia, Siberia, and Mongooria, terminating at Cape 
Lopatka. After leaving the steppe of Ishim, the surface assumes 
an undulating shape, the mountain summits reaching an elevation 
of from 5,000 to 15,000 feet. 

Profile number three commences at the Dardanelles, cutting 
Mount Ida, 5,400 feet in height, Mount Olympus being in the 
distance, and passing along the fourth parallel, through Asia 
Minor, the plateaus of Armenia, with Mount Ararat in the dis- 
tance, 17,300 feet altitude, the Caspian sea, thirty-eight feet below 
the level of the ocean, thence rising through the desert plateau of 
Turkistan to the lofty summits of the Bolordagh, 18,000 feet, and 
finally passing through the vast steppes of Chinese Tartary, the 
peninsula of Korea, and the island of Niphon, of the Japanese 
group. 

In the fourth section or profile, we have exhibited, in a more 
striking form than in any other, the characteristic structure of this 
vast continent. ‘The section commences at Suez, on the west, and 
terminates at Shanghi on the east, running along on the parallel of 
thirty degrees north. It is here that the grand contrasts presented 
by the immense plains of Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Northern 
India and China, with the multitudinous summits of the Himma- 
layan range shooting up to an altitude of 27,070 feet, most strik- 
ingly appear. This section not only gives us the fascination of 
vast heights and distances, such as are to be found nowhere else on 
our planet, but it affords us an admirable illustration of what is 
understood by the “ backbone of a continent.” Words are inade- 
quate to describe even the fac-similes, as presented by these splen- 
did views of nature in her “‘ grandest moods.” ‘To approach even 
a faint conception of the reality, these pictures must be seen and 
studied. By their aid we may obtain some idea of the sublime 
emotions experienced by Humboldt and his companions, while sur- 
veying those majestic “hills, rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun ;” 
which, as the poet sings, are the solemn decorations of the great 
tomb of man. 

The final east and west profile begins at Mecca, in Arabia, and 
extends along the twentieth parallel to the Gulf of Tonquin. We 
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are thus afforded a view of the great desert of Robar or Rhali, in 
Arabia, which is elevated to a height of 6,000 to 8,000 feet above 
the sea. The line thence passes across the Arabian Sea to Bom- 
bay, cutting the western Ghauts, the plateau of Deccan, the east- 
ern Ghauts, the Gulf of Bengal, and the high summits of farther 
India. This section affords some fine contrasts of desert plains, 
elevated plateaus, and lofty mountains, alternating with stretches 
of sea and gulf, and indicating great variety of structure, as 
well as of climate and productions. 

The two remaining profiles follow the direction of the meridian, 
the westernmost connecting Ceylon with the mouth of the great 
river Obe, in Siberia, in longitude eighty degrees east from Green- 
wich. ‘The more easterly commences at the Straits of Sunda, and, 
running along the one hundred and fifth meridian, terminates at 
Cape Cheluskin, in the Arctic Sea. By the aid of these two pro- 
files, the student is enabled to obtain an accurate idea of the great 
laws of relief which, in Asia, are most strikingly illustrated in a 
longitudinal direction. As we study the important physical facts 
so boldly and beautifully presented for contemplation in these sec- 
tional profiles, our only wonder is, that we have been content to 
grope about in darkness after the truth so long and so patiently. 
Certain it is, that, since the means of gaining a higher conception of 
the vastness and grandeur of the physical forms which gem the 
surface of our planet are now and here afforded us, they will here- 
after be deemed indispensable to the rational pursuit of geograph- 
ical studies, and they must become the common inheritance of 
every institution of learning claiming to be respectable, and aim- 
ing to meet the demands of our time. 

We content ourselves with this imperfect notice of the admirable 
series of Mr. Schroeter. ‘Time and space will not permit a full 
description of each map, and we have chosen Europe, the smaller, 
and Asia, the larger number of the set, as presenting a fair aver- 
age of the merits of the whole. 





L’ étude développe les faculti¢s de I’ esperit, comme I’ exercise, 
la force du corps. 








EXAMINATIONS, 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. Evrror:— Will some of your contributors, who have 
charge of large schools, state their plan of examining? The fol- 
lowing is pursued by the writer. It is presented for criticism in 
the hope that better methods may be communicated. The school 
in which this system has been pursued numbers six hundred, with 
a corps of thirteen teachers. 

At the close of a term, each teacher states, by filling a blank 
prepared for the purpose, what ground she has passed over during 
the term, in each of the branches taught. Upon the return, an 
examination is based. ‘Twenty words are selected from words 
spelled during the term. Questions are made or selected involv- 
ing all the arithmetical operations, etc. The questions of each 
lower grade serve in part for the examination of every upper grade. 
The examination is conducted, in all cases where the nature of the 
subject will admit, by written answers. ‘The pupils of the upper 
grade assist in the examination in these subjects. The reading, 
writing, and mental arithmetic require personal attention. ‘The 
rank of each pupil is indicated in each department of study, and 
at the close of the examination in one subject, which is completed 
for the whole school before another is begun, the record of each 
class is reduced to a per cent. ‘Thus is secured, not only the rela- 
tive rank of the pupils, but, approximately, that of the teacher 
also. At the close of the examination, the total of the rank of 
each pupil is indicated in a per cent. From these totals, we are 
able to ascertain, with a great degree of accuracy, the rank of each 
class in the school, and also to make our promotions intelligently. 

An inconvenience incident to this plan consists in the length of 
time required. With us, the entire time of four weeks is neces- 
sary. But the difficulty is obviated in our school by having but 
one session a day in the master’s class, from 8 1-2 A. M. to 
1 P. M., and devoting the afternoons to these examinations in the 
other grades, which have two sessions a day. 

This system inspires the liveliest emulation among the teachers, 
and acts as a powerful stimulus upon the children ; indeed, with- 
out some such system of rank resulting from careful examinations, 
no school can be kept in a healthful, working spirit. 
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Such an examination can be instituted twice a year with ease to 
the principal, and oftener with profit to the school. It should not 
be understood, however, that this systematic examination is to pre- 
clude the necessity of frequent, even daily visits of the principal 


to the various grades of his school. 
G. A. Ww. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
TeacHERs’ Institutes will be held as follows, namely : 


At Falmouth, April 1 ; At Milford, April 15 ; 
At Acton, April 8 ; At Wilbraham, April 22. 


Each session will continue five days, including evenings, and 
the exercises will be conducted, and the lectures given, by the 
following gentlemen, viz: 

William Russell, Lowell Mason, Sanborn Tenney, Philo M. 


Slocum, B. G. Northrop, and the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Lectures or exercises will also be given by the following 


gentlemen : 

At Falmouth, A. P. Stone, A. G. Boyden, and A. H. Quint. 

At Acton, Henry K. Oliver, George S. Boutwell, John D. Phil- 
brick, and Cyrus Hamlin of Constantinople. Dr. H. will give his 
lecture on the Turkish system of Government and Education. 

At Milford, D. B. Hagar, George N. Bigelow, His Excellency 
John A. Andrew, Andrew L. Stone, and Dio Lewis. 

At Wilbraham, E. O. Haven, Minor Raymond, Amasa Walker, 
Oliver Marcy, and Ariel Parish. 


It is important that those teachers who intend to become mem- 
bers of the Institute should be present at the commencement, and 
remain during the week. 

School Committees, and all the friends of Common Schools, are 
respectfully and earnestly requested to circulate this notice among 
Teachers, and to render such aid as may seem to them proper and 
just, to facilitate their attendance. The exercises of the Institute 
are also open to the friends of education generally. 





TEACHERS’ REUNION. 


TEACHERS’ REUNION. 


Time as he passed us had a dove-like wing, 
Unsoiled and swift, and of a silken sound. 
CowPER. 


Tue gathering at the house of Matthew Howland, Eszq., 
Alderman of the Fifth Ward, on Monday evening, February 4, 
1861, was novel in its character, but a more delightful one has 
seldom been found in the drawing-rooms of wealth, fashion, or 
rank. 

Eighty-four of the eighty-nine teachers of the Public Schools of 
New Bedford were received and entertained by Mr. and Mrs, 
Howland, at their beautiful home on Hawthorn street, in a manner 
that gave unalloyed enjoyment to the visitors, and conferred much 
credit upon the liberal and enlightened host and hostess. 

The election of Abner J. Phipps, Esq., a personal friend of the 
family, as the first superintendent of schools, presented an oppor- 
tunity for Mrs. Howland to manifest her deep interest in the cause 
of public instruction, her regard for the newly elected officer, and 
her sympathy and respect for those, whé, as teachers, are most 
directly engaged in the work of education. 

The thought was worthy of the intelligence and benevolence 
from which it sprung, the performance, such as refinement and 
taste, based upon a clear conviction of duty, and true sympathy for 
all who are toiling for the welfare of man, alone could execute. 

The company, with the exception of three or four of the school 
committee, and a few of the neighbors, was made up of the teach- 
ers, the family, and the family circle. 

The extravagance and display of wealth and fashion were not 
there ; but in their place were found great satisfaction and exalted 
and rational enjoyment. 


Nowhere in our city could there be found drawing-room and 
library better calculated to gratify and elevate the taste — no place 
of meeting more in harmony with the prominent idea that called 
the company together, and pervaded the minds of those of whom 
it was composed, 

A taste as refined as it is pure has placed before the eye of 
the visitor, upon the walls and tables, much to gratify the lovers 
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of the beautiful ; while the whole arrangement formed under the 
influence of a sentiment deeper and holier than the love of the 
beautiful, at once indicates its character, and declares its purpose 
to be 


“To mend the manners and improve the heart.” 


With the exception of the half-hour devoted to what may be 
called the business of the eveniny, the time was spent in pleasant 
and elevated conversation, in an examination of the pictures, en- 
gravings, illustrated books, and the other attractive objects with 
which the rooms were filled, and in the enjoyment of the “ creature- 
comforts” which had been most bountifully provided. 

We have spoken of the business of the evening. ‘The occasion 
was a fitting one, and seemed to demand, as its proper concomi- 
tant and complement, the introduction of the new superintendent 
to those with whom he was to labor, and to whom he was to be 


** Guide, counsellor, and friend.” 


This was done in an easy, graceful, and informal manner. 

The Rev. Mr. Stowe, the Chairman of the School Committee, 
addressed the company, and, in a few fitly spoken words, pre- 
sented Mr. Phipps to the teachers. 

He had felt that such an officer was needed, and believed that 
the right person had been selected, the right man was in the right 
place. The faithful teacher performs a most important duty, and 
all that can be done should be done to assist him. In this connec- 
tion, he spoke of the veteran teacher, Mr. Emerson, who, fora 
third of a century, had followed that profession in this city. 

Mr. Stowe’s remarks were all that could be desired, brief, im- 
pressive, and to the purpose. 

The reply of Mr. Phipps was modest, and characterized by deep 
feeling. He expressed his gratitude for the very kind manner in 
which he was introduced to the office whose duties he had this day 
entered upon, and for the cordial greeting extended to him by 
those who were assembied ; his deep conviction that the duties and 
responsibilities devolved upon him were not trifling, and that he 
had, with great diffidence, assumed them; but, with the blessing 
of him who had promised to bestow liberally all needed wisdom, if 


2 
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it be sought for, and with the expected codperation of those who 
had called him to the office, and of the numerous band of teachers 
by whom he was surrounded, he was encouraged to enter upon the 
work committed to his charge. He closed with the assurance that 
it should be his earnest desire and constant endeavor to discharge 
faithfully and acceptably to all interested, the delicate, responsible, 
and onerous duties of the office to which he was now introduced 
under circumstances so exceedingly gratifying to him. We have 
seldom heard two short addresses more to the point, more com- 
pletely in accordance with the occasion which called them forth. 

Thomas A. Greene, Esq., said a few words. He spoke of his 
life-long devotedness to the interests of education. As a trustee 
of the Friends’ Academy, he had been intimate with Mr. Phipps, 
whose labors, as principal of that institution, had been, in the high- 
est degree, satisfactory. He gave. expression to the confidence 
which a long acquaintance and friendship had given him that the 
new superintendent would so perform his duties, that, at the close 
of the year, there would be no question as to his reélection. 

James B, Congdon, Esq., called attention to the moral dignity 
of the educational principle. He spoke of the newly elected offi- 
cer as his friend; and as one who had given many years to the 
cause of education as a member of the school committee ; he hailed 
with confidence and satisfaction this new era in the educational 
history of New Bedford. THe alluded to the labors of the mayor 
in the movement which has resulted in the appointment of this 
officer, and was confident that, when the annals of our city should 
be written, no page would be brighter than that which should 
record his efforts in bringing about this important work, and the 
action of the council, by which it was consummated. 

Mr. Stowe and Mr. Phipps, in their remarks, had, in an im- 
pressive manner, alluded to the Nestor of our teachers, John F. 
Emerson, Esq., the principal of our High School. 

Mr. Emerson, as the representative of the teachers, briefly ad- 
dressed the company. He said he had been a teacher in New 
Bedford thirty-five years. He could assure the superintendent and 
all present, that the teachers were unanimous in the feeling of satis- 
faction at the appointment of an officer who was to aid them in 
their arduous labors. 

Hon. George Howland, Jr., for many years a member of the 
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school committee, and for two years mayor of the city, alluded to 
his labors in the schools, and stated the fact that he had made the 
first official declaration of the importance of the appointment of a 
superintendent of schools. In one of his inaugural addresses, he 
had urged the subject upon the attention of the council. 

Hon. Joseph Grinnell said he had been alluded to as the oldest 
teacher present. He had at one time, some half century ago, 
when he was about nineteen years of age, kept a school in New 
Bedford. It was an evening school, and he received twenty cents 
a week for each pupil. He had earned about ninety dollars, and, 
as it was the result of his own labors, it had given him much 
delight. He had, since that period, been prosperous in his circum- 
stances, but had always looked back upon those early efforts with 
much satisfaction. 

When in New York, he had been, for many years, a trustee of 
the Public School Association, and had spent three months at Al- 
bany at one time, to prevent the consummation of a plan that had 
been concocted to give the operations of the association a sectarian 
direction. He had always retained his interest in the cause of 
public education, although, since his residence in New Bedford, 
his numerous engagements had prevented him from making 
any active efforts in the cause. 

His Honor, Mayor Taber, seeking to avoid his share in the talk 
by taking a position somewhat removed from the company, was 
brought forward, and, as he stated, under constraint, made a few 
remarks. He said that his only regret was that he had not with 
him that speech which he had prepared for the dedication of the 
schoolhouse that was not dedicated, he would, asa punishment for 
the constraint under which he had been placed, have inflicted the 
whole of it upon them. He expressed his great interest in the 
success of the new movement, and should do all in his power to 
insure its success. 

The amiable and gifted hostess closed this simple, but deeply 
interesting proceeding, by a few words, well chosen and beauti- 
fully spoken. 

She said it had been thought that, as a majority of the company 
were females, there would be no impropriety in allowing one of 
their number to speak for them. It had seemed to her that there 
had been wanting a link to connect the people and the govern- 
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ment with the teachers of the Public Schools, and that this want had 
been supplied by the arrangement which had given us a superintend- 
ent. She had felt great sympathy for those laborers of her own sex in 
the schools, and could wish to encourage and to cheer them. She was 
glad to meet them, hoped they would be faithful in the discharge of 
duty, and invoked upon them the blessing of the Great Teacher. 

No description or report can do justice to this well-timed and im- 
pressive utterance. Rachel Howland was acting in her sphere, if ever 
woman was, when she gave forth, in tones of melody and feeling, the 
words of sympathy and encouragement to her toiling sisters. 

And thus, in the most social and unceremonious but impressive 
manner, was the superintendent of our Public Schools introduced to 
his fellow-laborers, and inducted into his high and important office. 

The occasion will long be remembered by those who were pres- 
ent, and cannot but have a favorable influence upon the cause 
whose interest it was intended to promote. ‘The teachers now feel 
that they have ever near them and ready at every call, one whose 
character and potition place it in his power to guide, to encourage, 
and sustain them, and give assurance that this power will be 
exercised. May the connection thus auspiciously commenced long 
continue, and prove a blessing to all within the range of its influence. 





[From The Boston Recorder.] 


MRS. GRAMMAR’S BALL. 





Mrs. GRAMMAR she gave a bail 
To the nine different parts of our speech ; 

To the big and the small, 

To the short and the tall, 
There were pies, plums, and puddings for each. 


And first, little Articles came, 

In a hurry to make themselves known — 
Fat 4, An, and The ; 
But none of the three 

Could stand for a minute alone. 


Then Adjectives came to announce 
That their dear friends, the Nouns, were at hand — 
Rough, Rougher, and Roughest, 
Tough, Tougher, and Toughest, 
Fat, Merry, Good-natured, and Grand. 
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The Nouns were indeed on their way ; 
Tens of thousands, and more, I should think ; 
For each name that we utter — 
Shop, Shoulder, or Shutter, — 
Isa Noun; Lady, Lion, and Link. 


The Pronouns were following fast, 
To push the Nouns out of their places ; 

I, Thou, You, and Me, 

We, They, He, and She, 
With their merry, good-humored, old faces! 


Some cried out “ Make way for the Verbs!” 
A great crowd is coming in view, — 

T'o bite and to smite, : 

And to light, and to fight, 
To be, and to have, and to do. 


The Adverbs attend on the Verbs ; 
Behind them, as footmen, they run; 

As thus, “ to fight badly, 

Then run away gladly,” 
Shows how fighting and running were done. 


Prepositions came — In, By, and .Vear, 
With Conjunctions, a poor little band, 

As, “ either you or me, 

But neither them nor he,” — 
They held their great friends by the hand. 


Then, with a Hip, hip, hurrah! 
Rushed in Interjections uproarious ; 
“Odear! Well-a-day!” 
When they saw the display, 
“ Ha! ha!” they all shouted out, “ glorious !” 


But, alas, what misfortunes were nigh! 
While the fun and the feasting pleased each, 
There pounced in at once 
A monster —a DUNCE, 
And confounded the nine parts of speech ! 


Help, friends! to the rescue! on you 
For aid Noun and Article call ; — 

O give your protection 

To poor Interjection, 
Verb, Adverb, Conjunction, and all! 
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OLD FOGY TEACHERS. 


Now do not think, elder brother, as you catch the above title through 
your spectacles, that it necessarily has any reference to you; nor, younger 
brother, must you conclude that it does mot refer to you. Old Fogyism is 
certainly more becoming to the aged than to the young. A gray beard 
gives it an air of respectability. The most headlong are willing to stop 
and take off their hats to it. But still, it does sometimes lurk behind a 
downy moustache, and, ridiculous as it then appears, will sometimes per- 
sist in showing itself. Be assured, also, patrons of the Massachusetts 
Teacher, that our title has not the remotest allusion to you. The genus 
does not take kindly to educational periodicals, and is not at all repre- 
sented upon our subscription list. 

Before describing the various species, let us indicate the general charac- 
teristics of the class. And here it matters not whether we generalize from 
the fossilized specimens that have been dug out of the older educational 
strata, or from the more recent ones that are quietly becoming embedded 
in our own. They resemble each other so closely that the most practised 
eye, with all the aids of modern science, can detect no difference. <A cer- 
tain fixedness, a wiseness of look, an air of conscious gravity, are the 
characteristic marks. They are endowed with the power of motion, but 
only in certain directions; back and forth, like the pendulum of a clock, 
or round and round, like a horse in a mill. The mere attempt to move 
them in a new direction, or push them a little farther ahead, is accompa- 
nied with so much friction that it throws them into convulsions. These 
characteristics are somewhat modified by temperament and education, and 
thus are produced the different varieties so familiar to every one’s expe- 
rience. 

First, the crusty old fogy. He is generally advanced in years ; commenced 
with little capital ; has not increased it, and is utterly unable to meet the 
demands which the age makes upon him; and yet he is surrounded by 
certain restless fellows, who, instead of commiserating his condition, 
seem determined to lay upon him additional burdens. He utters his solemn 
warnings in most lugubrious tones; but they effect nothing, and so he 
frets and growls. They have a story “down east” of a man of a pro- 
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gressive spirit, somewhere up the Kennebec, who had been to Skowhegan 
and Waterville, and expressed his determination “to see Augusta before 
he died.” We warrant one of these old fogies remonstrated with him 
against such foolhardiness, and solemnly assured him that the Kennebec 
did not flow beyond Skowhegan. The last time we met one of the sort 
was ata school festival. His was the only gloomy face among all those 
happy, shining ones, and he could see only ill results from such attempts 
to gratify the children. 

There is a younger class, who, having just obtained a few ideas, and 
gained some knowledge of certain methods, imagine that they know about 
all that is worth knowing. Experience would teach them better, had they 
not that unfortunate tendency of mind which exalts into the utmost impor- 
tance everything that belongs to itself, and despises whatever proceeds 
from others. Buy them at the public estimation of their worth, sell them 
at their own, and there would be a large margin for profit. There is but 
little hope for them ; they will certainly grow up into the crusty class de- 
scribed above, unless killed off in the process, which generally happens in 
nine cases out of ten. 

Then there is the aristocratic old fogy. He is of pure blood; has not 
come into the profession through any gap in the hedge; has travelled 
along the regular highway, with guide-book in hand, searching out every 
ancient landmark, and drinking long and deep from every ancient spring. 
What fellowship has he with the little upstarts about him, who pretend to 
belong to the same profession? He is enough in himself; does not have 
to go out on the street to look up capital. He laughs at Teachers’ Associ- 
ations, periodicals, and the like. They are only for mutual admirationists 
and ignoramuses. nd so he lives along in full faith that the educational 
stream is running with such force into his mill that there is little left to 
turn other mills, 

Last comes the best of the class, the good-natured old fogy. He owns 
right up to his position; says he is an “old fogy;” takes comfort in it; 
and does much to soothe his irritable brothers. He is not at all troubled 
by the progressionists; bids them go on; laughs at their zeal; and con- 
fidently expects to see them made so much wiser by experience as, by-and- 
by, to be able to appreciate his serene and comfortable state. He is 
always tolerating and genial. His arrows are never poisoned, and are 
well aimed. Those who see but little of him generally fail to recognize 
him as an old fogy; but a closer acquaintance always reveals the charac- 
teristics of the class, though softened by his geniality of temper. 

Old fogies must not be too much maligned. They are for the most part 
very respectable and quite useful. They are like the stones which the 
farmer sometimes puts upon his harrow, making it harder for the willing 
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animals to draw, but striking the teeth deeper, and causing the work to be 
more thoroughly done. A genuine aristocratic old fogy, who is educated 
up to the position he claims, wins our respect. We cannot help wishing 
him more sympathetic and more willing to impart his light ; but we try to 
be satisfied that we are permitted to walk in the shadow of his dignity. 
For the fun-loving, amiable old fogy, we confess a strong love, though we 
do sometimes want to shake him out of his boots. All sorts of men are 
needed, and, one way or another, all aid in working out the grand result. 





A HUMBLE PETITION TO TEACHERS. 


Tue undersigned, a universally recognized character in the Kingdom of 
Letters, over which you hold jurisdiction, would respectfully represent that 
he is unlawfully deprived of the power which is rightfully his. All writers 
upon the Laws of Speech agree that he shall have a right to appear in cer- 
tain classes of spoken words ; but, through want of vigilance on the part of 
your honorable body, and, he grieves to say, through your pernicious ex- 
ample, his right has been considerably abridged, and his authority trans- 
ferred to another. If such a sacrifice on his part is demanded by the 
public good, your petitioner humbly hopes that he has virtue enough to 
make it; but, as human speech, iastead of being benefited thereby, is ren- 
dered less euphonious, more arbitrary, and, in some respects, ambiguous, 
he would beg your honorable body to exert your authority and secure to 
him his rights. 

Before setting forth more fully his grievances, your petitioner would 
state that he has lived in good fellowship with his associates, and has never 
sought to deprive either of any portion of the power which has been as- 
signed to him by the wise framers of the Constitution of English Speech ; 
and, though certain perverse talkers persist in excluding him from the 
Constitution, all will candidly admit that he has been foremost in support 
of the Union. 

First, he would call the attention of your respectable body to that 
province occupied by the Tute family and their dependents, over which all 
legal authorities give him undisputed control. Your petitioner’s authority 
is there derided, and the power of a rival upheld. The Toots are sup- 
planting the old families, and pushing their conquests with great vigor. 
Institoots, Substitoots, Constitoots, etz., are manifesting themselves in all 
directions, and he really fears he shall be obliged to abandon the whole 
province, or, at most, maintain over it but a divided sovereignty. He has 
nothing to say against the renowned name of Toots; the great novelist 
has immortalized it; but he does protest against the substitution of that 
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name for one even more ancient and honored. The TZbootses may say, “ It 
is no consequence ;” but the slightest consideration will show you that it is 
of great consequence. 

Then there are the Ews. There is no question in regard to your petitioner’s 
authority over them, and they ought to submit quietly and cheerfully. There 
are influences, however, at work to carry them over to his enemy. A few 
remain steadfast ; but the mew comers soon learn to transfer their allegi- 
ance. His culinary department has also been invaded. He can have no 
more stews. This is not only an insult to his stomach, but a serious injury 
to the oyster.trade. 

In short, there is scarce a province over which he holds universal sway. 
He is driven from the “ blue above and the Slue beneath ;” deprived of the 
only day of the week upon which he had any claim, robbed of his pet 
children, Luke and Lucy, forbidden to swe in the courts, and under any 
circumstances to appear as a suitor ; and so depressed in spirits that he can 
no longer sing his favorite tunes. He therefore appeals to you to rescue 
him from his forlorn condition, to declare his rights, and to sustain him in 


them. And thus as in duty bound will ever pray, 
Lona U. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Ir will be seen, by the programme which we give on another page, that 
a large number of practical teachers are enlisted in this service. This 
change promises to bring into the institutes the results of a wider range of 
actual experience in the school-room. It is desirable that our institutes 
should be eminently practical, and come into close contact with our public 
schools, The plan now adopted will tend to bring the leading teachers of 
the State in various grades of schools, into still more cordial sympathy, 
and direct co-operation with our general system of public instruction. The 
teachers of the Commonwealth have ever been the firmest friends and sup- 
porters of Normal Schools and Institutes. 

Teachers’ Institutes were first organized in Massachusetts in 1845. Since 
that time, one hundred and forty-six different sessions have been held in this 
State. They are now maintained in nearly every State in this country, which 
has anything worthy of the name of a system of public instruction. More 
were held in the different States last year than in any previous twelve 
months, and they are increasing in interest, efficiency and attendance, as 
well as number. In the Western States especially, this agency is now ac- 
complishing most important results. Says Hon. Henry Barnard, in his 
Report of the Institutes held in Wisconsin, in 1860: 
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“During nearly a quarter of a century’s study and observation of 
schools, school systems, and educational agencies, in different States and 
countries, I have tried, seen, or read of nothing so universally applicable, 
or so efficient in awakening and directing rightiy, both professional and 
parental interest in the broad field of popular education, as a well attended 
and wisely conducted Teacher’s Institute. Generally it is only after years 
of effort by a few individuals against all sorts of obstacles, that a good 
schoolhouse is built, a proper classification of studies secured ,and well 
qualified teachers employed. But I cannot recall a town where [ ever held 
a well-conducted institute, where the teachers were distributed through all 
the principal families, and the evenings were devoted to public addresses 
and discussions on appropriate topics, where the work of educational im- 
provement did not at once begin, and begin too where all improvement in 
the education of children must begin, in the heads and hearts of parents, 
in the enthusiasm, enlarged knowledge and practical skill of teachers, and 
in the well-considered and liberal action of school officers, and the public 
generally.” 





MATHEMATICAL. 


Mr. Eprror :—I observed in the last number of The T'eacher the following 
example from a Canadian Teacher: “ From 1,000 take 999.” 

I will simply give my method of solving such examples, —not that it is any 
better than the method of the Canadian Teacher. 

First, keep clearly before the mind the order of units, the ratio being ten. 
Nine units cannot be taken from 0; then add ten units to the minuend, from 
which the nine units can be taken; now, as I have added ten units to the minuend, 
I must add an equal amount to the subtrahend, that the difference may remain 
unchanged ; hence I add one unit of the second order (equal to ten of the first 
order) to the subtrahend ; then I have ten units of the second order to be taken 
from 0, which requires that I should again add ten units to the minuend, —but 
units of the second order. Subtract as before. Continue the process till the 
example is completed. Avoid the words borrow and carry. The simple principle 
to be kept before the mind of the pupil is, if equal quantities be added to the min- 
uend and subtrahend, the difference is not affected. 

You may have other and better methods of explaining subtraction. This is the 
method I have used for some years; should be happy to learn a better. 

8. R. F. 
A PROBLEM. 


THERE is a rectangular park 400 feet long and 300 feet broad, all round which, 
and close by the wall, is a border 10 feet broad; close by the border there is a 
walk, and also two others, crossing each other and the park at right angles in the 
middle of the garden. The walks are all of one breadth, and their area takes up 


one-tenth of the whole park ; required, the breadth of the walks. 
c. W. H. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS CONTINUED. 
GRAMMAR. 


1°. Compare such of the following words as admit of comparison : — ill, mis- 
chievous, mahogany, much, one, iron, when, late, soon, often. 

2°. Give an example of the correct use of the words principal and principle. 

3°. Define the past-perfect tense. 4°. What is an intransitive verb? 

5°. How is a passive verb formed ? 

6°. What is the progressive form of the verb ? 

7°. Write a sentence containing a transitive verb in the present-perfect tense of 
the potential mode, a demonstrative pronoun, and an adverb. 

8”. Correct, giving the rules for the correction, the following sentences : — 

Every one has passed through scene’s which are indelibly impressed on their 
memory. 

Me and father were riding out. 

To reveal secrets’, or to betray ones friend’s, are contemptible perfidy. 

A person may make themselve’s happy without riche’s. 

We need not fear those kind of injurie’s. 

Whom do you think it are ? 

Your affairs’ have been managed in a different manner than what I advised. 

9°, Analyze the following sentence : — 


“To avenge an injury, places us on a level with our enemy.” 
10, Parse the italicized words in the following sentences : — 


“ What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1, Tell what you can about the length of the days and nights in different 
latitudes. 
. What do you know about the length of a degree of longitude ? 
3. State the most important vegetable productions of the Torrid Zone. 
. What can you say about the mountain systems of the Western Continent ? 
. Where is Grinnell Land? 6. Where is Iceland? 
. What are the mines of the Western States? 8. Where is St. Louis ? 
. Name the Great Lakes. 10. Where are the Falls of Niagara ? 
- What can you say of the lake and river systems of New England ? 
2. What is the principal Bay in Rhode Island ? 
. Where is Springfield, Mass. ? 
. What is the capital of Maine, and on what river ? 
. Where are the White Mountains, and what is the highest peak ? 
16. What can you say of New York City? What of the other important towns 
of that State ? 
17. Describe the Potomac River. 
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18, What seas wash the northern coast of Central Europe ? 
Name the free cities of Germany. 20. What is the capital of Sardinia ? 
. What large river of Central Europe flows through Holland ? 
. Describe the Danube. 23, How is Paris situated ? 
. Draw a map of South America with main divisions. 
5. Draw a map of the New England States, 


HISTORY. 


1, What war was terminated by the treaty of 1763, and what changes of ter- 
ritory took place ? 
2. Where was the first battle of the Revolution fought ? 
3. When was the Declaration of Independence made ? 
4. In what year did the war of the Revolution terminate ? 
5. When was the Constitution adopted, and who was the first President ? 
6. Give the names of the two political parties at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution. 
7. What important battle was fought after the treaty of peace was signed, 
which closed the last war with Great Britain ? 
8. What was the Missouri Compromise ? 
9. Mention the most important event of Jackson’s administration. 
10. In the treaty of peace made at the close of the war of 1812, how were 
the points in dispute settled ? 
11. What territory was acquired by purchase in Jefferson’s administration ? 
12. Mention the names of three of the most distinguished statesmen the 
country has produced since the adoption of the Constitution. 





Stare NoRMAL ScHoot aT FRAMINGHAM. —The semi-annual examination of 
this school was held on Monday and Tuesday, the 4th and 5th of February. 
Numerous visitors, many of whom are prominent friends of education, were pres- 
ent. Monday, and the forenoon of Tuesday, were devoted to examinations in the 
various studies pursued, and Tuesday afternoon to the exercises of the graduating 
class. All the examinations and exercises were witnessed with the highest gratifi- 
cation by those who had the geod fortune to get into the hall. We enjoyed the 
opportunity of being present on the second day of the examination ; and, judging 
from what we then saw and heard, we are more than ever assured that our friend 
Bigelow, the principal of the school, is doing a noble and successful work for the 
good of Massachusetts schools. Had we space, we should take pleasure in speak- 
ing of each of the exercises of the occasion; suffice it to say, that they were all 
highly creditable to the intelligent faithfulness of teachers and scholars. 

President Felton, the chairman of the Board of Visitors of the school, expressed, 
in emphatic terms, the pleasure he had derived from the exercises. 

We congratulate Mr. Bigelow upon the increasing prosperity of his school. 
May the elegant silver goblet, which so unexpectedly passed into his hands from 
the class just graduated, be one of many bright evidences that his labors are 
gratefully appreciated. H. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL. 








































Mr. Cephas Brigham, of West Dedham, has been elected principal of a school 
at Auburndale. Mr. T’. V. Snow, of South Reading, has been chosen to fill the 
vacancy at West Dedham. 

Mr. Owen B. Stone, from Warren High School, has taken charge of the Nor- 
mal Department in Bridgton Academy, North Bridgton, Me. 

George Schroeter died recently at Paterson, N. J., in the forty-third year of his 
age. He wasa Prussian by birth, well educated, and for several years private 
secretary of the present king of Prussia. In the revolution of 1848, he took part 
with the Libergls, which step caused his emigration to America, in 1849. Here he 
became a member of the New York Geographical and Statistical Society, and ren- 
dered, as such, important services. His maps are valued highly. 

The school committee of Lawrence has increased the salary of Mr. George .1. 
Walton, Principal of the Oliver Grammar School, to $1,400. 

Miss Adeline Seaver, Principal of the Dudley School, Roxbury, resigned her 
situation, and Miss Sarah J. Baker, of Nantucket, was elected to fill the vacancy. 
Miss Seaver’s career as a teacher has been a very successful one, and she retires 
with the best wishes of a host of friends. Several valuable tokens of regard, 


from scholars and teachers with whom she had been associated, found their way to 4a 

her on her last day of service. os 

Henry Cummings, Esq., who has held the office of Superintendent of Public Ra 

Schools in Gloucester for the past three years, has resigned his position, and .Mr. ial 

George B. Brooks, recent Principal of the Northfield Academy, Vermont, has been ; be 

¥ selected to occupy the office thus made vacant. ae 
a Mr. W. B. Greene of Westfield has been re-appointed Principal of the Boys’ tee 
High School in Gloucester. Salary $1,000. tea 

Mr. A. F. Clark of Rockport, has been appointed Principal of the Rockport High On 


School, in place of Mr. T’. H. Geer, who has resigned. 

Massachusetts. — Six boys seceded, a few weeks ago, from the nautical ship 
Massachusetts, in Salem harbor. They got safely ashore in a boat, enjoyed a good 
night’s journey towards Boston, and were recaptured the next day. Telegraphic 
despatches travel faster than fugitives from justice. 

Mr. Henry L, Chase, teacher ofa Grammar School in South Malden, punished a 
boy last summer, for disobedience and lying, with a small ratan, which weighed exactly 4 
one half of an ounce Troy Weight. A complaint was entered against the teacher ae 
by the father of the boy ; and Judge Charles Robinson, of Charlestown, having tried . 
the case, decided that the boy deserved to be punished, and that the teacher had a 
legal right to inflict punishment ; but that this punishment had been too severe for ee 
the offence. A fine of ten dollars and costs was imposed upon defendant. Mr- ce 
Chase appealed. The case came up in the Superior Court at Cambridge’ 
on March 2d, and, on the 4th, the jury returned a verdict of acquittal. 

Sanborn Tenney, author of “Tenney’s Geology,” is engaged in writing a work 
on zoology, specially adapted to the wants of High Schools, Normal Schools, and See 
Academies. Seg 
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Miss Martha Cox, a recently-appointed teacher in the Chapman Grammar 
School, East Boston, died suddenly, on March 24th, of congestion of the brain. 
She was in school on Friday, and on Saturday took her breakfast as usual. Her 
father, the Rev. G. L. Cox, was absent from home for the purpose of preaching 
the funeral service of a deceased relative. 





Brooktyn, N. Y. —A recent visit to Brooklyn has given us an opportunity to 
observe the working of its excellent system of Public Schools. Few cities in this 
country are doing more for the education of their children than Brooklyn. Care- 
fully graded from Primary to Normal, the schools exhibit an activity and intelli- 
gence which afford a stranger visiting them the highest gratification. Brooklyn 
was among the first cities to establish the office of superinteadent of schools and a 
Normal School for training its own teachers. It has been peculiarly fortunate in 
the choice of its superintendent. Mr. J. W. Bulkley,—a gentleman well known 
to Massachusetts teachers as a successful educator, —has stood at the head of its 
school six years, and the estimate which is placed upon his services is shown in the 
unanimous vote by which he has just been re-elected. 

The Normal School, whose sessions are held on Saturdays, is attended by those 
Public School teachers who have not already graduated from the school, and by 
persons who purpose to become teachers. The whole number of pupils in atten- 
dance is about four hundred. The recent commencement exercises of this school, 
held in the Academy of Music, were attended by a large assembly, and conferred 
great honor upon the graduating class and their faithful instructors. This institu- 
tion is evidently doing a noble work for education. 

In the corps of Brooklyn teachers we found several who hail from Massachusetts, 
among whom is Mr. Adams, formerly a teacher in Dedham, and, by no means 
least of all, our genial friend, Mr. T. W. Valentine, — a man who possesses the rare 
faculty of living and working without growing old. “ May his shadow never be 
less.” 

Brooklyn has abundant reasons to be proud of her educational position. 

Muniricent Girt. — William Brown, Esq., M. P., has erected, at his own cost, 
a Free Public Library and Museum, worth £40,000, and presented it to the city of 
Liverpool, England. 

THe Essex County TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold the sixty-second meeting 
at the Town Hall, Beverly, on April 5th and 6th. Lectures will be delivered by 
Rev. 8S. R. Calthrop of Marblehead, Rev. E. O. Haven, D. D., of Malden, and 
W. T. Adams, Esq., of Boston. The following questions are proposed for dis- 
cussion : 

1, Should the ancient and foreign languages be optional or required studies in 
our High School courses ? 


2. To what extent, and in what way, should Physical Exercises be introduced 
into our Schools ? 


3. What general exercises are useful in Schools, and what are the best methods 
of conducting them ? 


An extra train will leave Salem for Beverly on Friday morning, at 9 1-2 o'clock. 
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An ADDITIONAL PREMIUM. — In addition to the liberal Premiums offered in 
our January number, we now place Lippincorr’s UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 
GazeTTEeR on the list. Any teacher, or any school, by sending us the names of 
twelve new subscribers and twelve dollars, can own this invaluable work. 

Dr. G. B. Wixsutp of Roxbury has been lecturing in the West on Health and 
Strength, giving exhibitions of the latter. In Cincinnati, he carried the day, but in 
Chicago, he seems to have found a match. The Chicago T'ribune gives an amusing 
account of a great display of physical strength which came off in that city. Dr. 
Winship lifted nine kegs of nails weighing 1,000 pounds. Next, with a harness 
on his shoulders, he raised 1,617 pounds. William Thompson, of the Chicago 
Gymnasium, did the same. The latter then went on adding weights and lifting, 
with harness on shoulders and hips, until the numbers stood successively 1,530, 
1,636, 1,736, 1,836, 1,930, 2,036, 2,106. Then Thompson swung the 100-pound 
dumb-bell, and Curtis did the same, and Dr. Winship lifted himself with his little 
finger. Thompson experimented with a 175-pound dumb-bell; Winship shoul- 
dered a 219-pound barrel of flour, and put it down carefully; Curtis “pushed” 
136 pounds in each hand, with the pulley, and then 150 in each hand, and then, 
laying down on his back, put 110 pounds in each hand. But the feat of the even- 
ing was the great lift of Thompson, and the judges so considered it in the award of 
the $200 prize to him. 

Tue Scientific American copies the following notice of a third “ modern Goliah” 
from a Florida paper : 

“Professor Day is just 6 1-2 feet high in his stockings. His weight is 310 lbs., 
and he measures 7 ft. in the girth. He is the tallest and biggest man in the regi- 
ment, and is noted for his great strength as well as his huge proportions. He has 
been known to shoulder a 600-Ib. bale of cotton, and has frequently taken a whis- 
key barrel by the chimes, raised it at arms’ length, and drank at the bunghole. 
On one occasion, he threw a Mustang pony and his rider over a ten-rail fence. For 
this offence he was tried and convicted in the Circuit Court of Lauderdale County, 
and fined $500. This remarkable man is the youngest and smallest of seventeen 
brothers; his father is 2 1-2 inches taller than he is, but not so thick set; his 
brothers are taller, but none of them are so stout as the professor. 

The professor is the Principal of the Marion High School, and is a learned man 
in every sense of the word. He is master of six languages, and as a mathematician 
he has no superior. He is, beside, one of the best men living, and is noted for his 
good nature. He never had but one fight in his life, and then he killed a horse 
and nearly murdered a man.” 

The professor is now serving as as private in a military company. 

Swiss Patriotism. —The same year in which Mount Vernon became the prop- 
erty of the Union by the efforts of American women, was consummated the pur- 
chase of the Grutli by the school children of Switzerland, at a cost of $11,000. 
The Grutli, near Altdorf, the birth-place of Tell, is tae spot where, in the fourteenth 
century, three brave men entered into secret combination to rid the country of its 
oppressors, a movement which soon extended to the other cantons. 


CALIFORNIA. — We noticed in one of our former numbers, the fict that a 
monthly journal of literature and education had been started at San Francisco. 
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The January number of this periodical, “ The Bookseller,” makes its appearance in 
a reduced form, and gives the following explanation, which contains some truths 
that apply fitly to other States : 

“The publishers of T’he Bookseller offered a space of sixteen or twenty pages 
for educational matter, if we would undertake to edit it, hoping that the teachers of 
California would be glad to avail themselves of the opportunity of having a journal, 
even if it were a small one. Unfortunately, neither their expectations nor ours 
have been realized. 

The teachers throughout the State generally have manifested an utter indiffer- 
ence. ‘T'he Bookseller has a very respectable list of subscribers, but there are few 
teachers among the number. Consequently, the publishers have decided to reduce 
the educational department to a cipher, and await the action of the teachers who 
shall assemble at the State Institute, next February, in this city. 

We regret the necessity, but it is unavoidable. We have cheerfully given our 
time and labor in trying to make the beginning of a Teachers’ Journal for the 
Pacific coast. We have written personal letters to teachers throughout the State; 
but it has been of little avail. We believe if teachers consulted their own inter- 
ests, in the matter of dollars and cents, they would sustain some periodical publi- 
cation. The public school system of our State is in a state of formation. Public 
opinion needs to be awakened. Popular education needs to be strengthened. 
Teachers themselves should be the movers. If they calmly fold their arms and 
shut their eyes, they need not be surprised at low salaries and poor schools. We 
do not feel like wasting words on this subject. Intelligent teachers understand it 
fully; and others we are fully content to let alone to move the tread-mill round, 
until the public shall demand better ones.” 


THE Catholics of California are intending and prepared to make a powerful 
effort to effect a change in the school law, so that Roman Catholic schools, and in- 
asmuch as it cannot be well helped, other denominational schools may receive ap- 
propriations from the State. An unsuccessful effort to secure municipal appropria- 
tions for sectarian schools, was made in San Francisco a few years ago. The fol- 
lowing quotation from an article written by one of the Catholic leaders, expresses 
their sentiments in mild, yet decided words : 

“ Though fully impressed with the absolute necessity of early religious instruc- 
tion, yet we are no advocates for the introduction of the Bible or catechism into the 
Common Schools of the State. The rights of conscience, equally guaranteed to all; 
forbid it. But there is a large number who conscientiously believe that religious 
and literary instruction should be combined, and for that purpose have established 
or desire to establish denominational schools.” 








ANNUAL OF Screntiric Discovery: or Year Book of Facts in Science and Art 
for 1861. Edited by Davip A. Wetus, A. M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


No scholar or naturalist who intends to keep up with the times, will do without 
these annuals. The selections are compehrensive, accurate, instructive, and useful. 
This volume opens with Notes by the Editor, after which discoveries in mechanics 
and useful arts, natural philosophy, chemistry, geology, zoology, astronomy, and 
meteorology are treated separately. 





